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These secret approaches to the Allies were hampered
by the curious diplomatic situation which then obtained
in Petrograd. The Allied Ambassadors and Ministers re-
mained in the Kussian capital but functioned in a vacuum,
since no recognition of the Soviet regime had been accorded
by their Governments. The Belgian Government had,
early in January, considered getting into direct touch
with the Council of Commissars and had sounded the
Italians on the subject, but Sonnino was absolutely opposed
to such a course and even forbade the Italian consular
officials to visa passports issued by the Russian Foreign
Office.1 Great Britain, France, and the United States,
however, though their Embassies had little or no contact
with the Government, maintained relations by means of
unofficial agents. Mr. Bruce Lockhart, a former British
Consul-General in Moscow, was the most directly accredited
of these agents. Lockhart had been appointed by the War
Cabinet, on the recommendation of Lord Milner, with the
sole purpose of keeping the British Government informed
as to the situation in Russia; in addition he carried to
Trotsky credentials from Litvinov, written in a Lyons'
shop in the Strand after a famous luncheon party. He had
as his colleagues Colonel Raymond Robins, head of the
American Red Cross in Russia, and Captain Jacques
Sadoul, of the French Military Mission.

These agents derived both strength and weakness from
their unofficial status. Unhampered by the strict rules of
diplomatic etiquette and protocol, they could say and do
much that was impossible for professional diplomats. They
could and did establish intimate and friendly relations
with the Bolshevik leaders, relations which would have
been invaluable to their respective Governments had they
had the wit to utilize them ; but their weakness lay in the
fact that they spoke for themselves alone, could be disowned
by their Governments, and could give no assurance to the
1 U.S. Foreign Relations, 1918 : Russia, i. 332.